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How Can We Get Better 


Law Enforcement? 
* 


. PurrkaMner: There is a widespread belief, as anybody who reads 
newspapers knows very well, that we are facing a condition of ex- 
mely lax law enforcement in the United States. I would like to ask 
u, Mr. Halley, as chief counsel for the Kefauver Committee, what 
ur opinion is? 

Mr. Hatrey: The Kefauver Crime Committee is just completing a 
ar of intensive investigation of law enforcement around the country. 
ere is no doubt that the Kefauver Crime Committee has found, and 
Il say in its final report, that there has been lax law enforcement and 
at this lax law enforcement is tied into organized crime throughout 
e country. 


Mr. PurrKammer: Is that your idea, too, Mr. Leonard? 


Mr. Leonarp: Well, yes, I would agree with that. I think that anyone 
o studies the statistics on crime throughout the country would have 
come to a conclusion that it has reached an all-time high. 


Mr. PurrkamMer: You come from way out in California, Wilson. 
re things better at the other end of the country? 


Mr. Wuson: No. Apparently conditions not only in the field of organ- 
ed crime mentioned by Halley but also in the field of general crime 
entioned by Leonard are as unsatisfactory in California as in other 
ctions of the country. 

Mr. Purrxamner: Let us get into this a little bit more in detail. I 
ink that the public is very much interested in what your committee has 
rcovered about these laxities, Halley. 


Mr. Hattey: The committee has found in cities such as Miami, New 
tleans, Tampa, even here in Chicago, wide evidence that gangsters, 
rmer prohibition violators, and bootleggers have now turned mainly 
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to gambling for a living. This lucrative field, where the profits hay 
been estimated to run into the hundreds and hundreds of millions © 
dollars, has captivated them and is the main center of their activities 
In order to operate in these various cities, they have corrupted loca 
officials. The committee first went to Miami. There was no question thai 
there at least one sheriff, and probably two, and many local police off 
cials had been corrupted in the very real sense of the word. They wer 
operating in collaboration with gamblers, helping them to evade 
otherwise disobey the law. 


Mr. Purrxamner: Was this simply a great mass of local problems, or 
did you tie them together in any sort of way? 


Mr. Hatter: The criminals were tied together from one end of the 
country to the other. The very nature of their ties was such that the 
strength of their organizations enabled them to intimidate witnesses, to 
bribe in a very efficient manner, and to bring all their forces to bear at 
the point at which they wanted to concentrate. The result was that these 
criminals have been able to exploit modern means of transportation and 
communication and have got far ahead of law-enforcement offices today. 


Mr. PutrKaMner: I imagine that there are other evidences of laxity 
besides the organized gambling problem. 


Mr. Leonarp: In recent weeks, for example, it has been revealed that 
in various parts of the country—Detroit, for example—there has been ¢ 
rather widespread traffic in dope, narcotics, heroin, and so on. In Detroit 
in the last few days, the public has been shocked to find that it ha: 
reached the level of school children. And I think that the great profit 
in the dope traffic have opened up the field of school children to the 
racketeer in dope. It is a very serious problem confronting the nation 


Mr. PurrKamMer: How does law enforcement look to you from the 
local level, Wilson? 


Mr. Witson: The same lax situation prevails there, obviously. I woul 
add to gambling and narcotics, however, two other lucrative fields o 
endeavor in the field of organized crime—that of prostitution and o 
liquor. The Kefauver Committee, if I read the papers correctly, ha 
found evidence that state authorities have not used proper care in licens 
ing liquor dealers; and the history of law enforcement has frequentl 
tied liquor operations closely with criminal activities. | 

But, in addition to the problems of organized crime in these fields, an 
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others as well, there remains, especially at the local level, I think, 
problem of dealing with the ordinary criminal—the burglar, the 
ef of whatever kind. 


. PurrKamner: I do just want to add, though, that because we 
€ a great many problems with us now does not necessarily mean that 
ngs are getting worse than they used to be. We so easily forget that 
re were plenty of problems in the past as well. Maybe we have had 
€ success with them. Just because there is a lot to be done, I do not 
nk that we can say that we are confronting a condition of real break- 
wn of law enforcement or anything of that sort. 


. Hatter: Well, the situation, as the Kefauver Committee found it, 
his: We, of course, have not looked into any breakdown in local law 
forcement with regard to such crimes as burglary, larceny, and things 
that type. But, turning to crimes on a larger scale, we do find a very 
se relationship to the crimes which are considered local and the nation- 
de gambling. They are financed by the gamblers with big money; they 
protected by the gamblers with big money. Commissioner Leonard 
t mentioned narcotics. Our investigation shows that there has not been 
y breakdown in narcotics enforcement. The Narcotics Bureau of the 
ited States has done, and is continuing to do, a very fine job with a 
ry small staff. Today they have no larger staff and no more money 
they had many years ago, when things were a lot cheaper and when 
had a much smaller population. On the other hand, there is no 
ubt that narcotics peddlers throughout the country are financed and 
anized by the same groups of people who control the big-time 
mbling. 
Mr. Leonarp: I wonder if I might interrupt there a minute. I certain- 
agree with what you have to say. I believe there are only about one 
indred and eighty enforcement officers in the Narcotics Division of the 
deral government and in the state of Michigan only four. Certainly 
2 cannot expect good enforcement when we have not appropriated 
ficient funds to enable a proper staff to deal in investigative matters. 
here is another aspect of this problem. I noticed in the press the other 
y that in New York State, following conviction of a person who sold 
pe to a school child, there was only a one-year sentence; and I also 
ticed that in Duluth a judge up there gave twenty years to a dope 
ddler. Dope-peddling in Duluth stopped with that sentence. 


Mr. PurrKammer: You are touching upon the problem of responsibil- 
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ity in law enforcement. Let us hear a little bit about that. Who is 
sponsible? Where is there any inadequacy? 


Mr. Leonarp: Responsible on what level? Are you talking a 
responsibility among officials or with the public generally? 


Mr. Putrxammer: I would like to hear something about either or 
of those phases. 


Mr. Leonarp: I would be frank enough to say that too often our citizet 
decries what he considers lax law enforcement as he walks through th 
door of a bookie joint to place his bet. Our juries are more and mor 
inclined to treat the criminal with leniency. We condemn them, and ye 
our better class of citizens endeavor to evade jury service when callec 
upon to perform this highly important public duty. We should bear i 
mind that the administration of our criminal laws may fall far below bu 
can never rise higher than the level of the individual juror who tries th 
cases. 


Mr. PutrKamMner: And then there is the citizen who looks for specia 
favors for himself in building permits, parking tickets—all the littl 
things which he is all too ready to forget about so long as it is somethin 
that he wants. 


Mr. Witson: In speaking of the problem of law enforcement there 
danger that we might think of it exclusively as a problem of the police 
The police, in the minds of the public, are most frequently held respon 
sible for any laxness in law enforcement, but actually the problem wit 
which we are dealing here, it seems to me, is the problem of the admin 
stration of criminal justice generally. Involved in that are a number ¢ 
agencies, in addition to the general public, whom Leonard has met 
tioned. There are the prosecutor, the court, the police, the corrections 
agencies—they all play a part. And, unless the performance standaré 
of these agencies are raised, we cannot hope to better the conditions ¢ 
law enforcement generally. 


Mr. Hatrey: Our problem is mainly to review the different organ 
zations which are responsible for law enforcement and try to revie 
their jurisdiction. In a state like Illinois, you have a state police; a count 
attorney, with his investigators; local and municipal police in the tow! 
ship; and then you have a sheriff’s office. Almost all these overlap ot 
another. Frequently, the question is: Who should have either prevente 
a crime or apprehended the criminal? Each one says he thought that 
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s the other man’s job. Only too often the Kefauver Crime Committee 
tried to find out who was responsible for failure to enforce the law, 
we just have been met, time and again, with the statement that it 


s the other fellow’s job. 


R. PurrkaMMer: You can carry that even further. We have had a 
of instances of rivalry right inside a department, with the detective 
€au trying to cut the throat of the district police forces. Do you agree 
at? 


. Wison: I do. The problem, however, is one of coordinating the 
tiplicity of agencies which are concerned not only at the investigative 
1 but at other levels as well. 

t seems to me that we must recognize, however, the inadvisability, in 
recting this, of proposing the creation of a high coordinating power 
ich will force coordination or cooperation from the participating 
ncies. The cooperation must be a free-will offering from all the agen- 
; otherwise, we jeopardize our form of government. Certainly there 
vidence of lack of coordination and cooperation among the agencies 
erally, owing to distrust, jealousy among the agencies, and an igno- 
ce as to the functions of the various agencies. In consequence, tax 
some other government agencies obtain information which would 
helpful to the other enforcement agencies and fail to deliver this 
rmation to agencies which are interested. 


fz.-Leonarp: This is not altogether a case of failure to deliver infor- 
tion to other agencies. Sometimes the agencies themselves are im- 
ed by legislation ... 


. Witson: That is true. 


» Leonarp:... which will not permit them to turn over such 
gs as income-tax records to an investigating officer who wants to get 
tain information which will help him in the solution of his problem 
he locality. 


. Witson: But why should he not have that information? 


Mr. Leonarp: I presume that it all relates to the price which the 
rage American citizen wants to pay for his scheme of justice. 


Mir. Harry: That is one of the problems which the Kefauver Com- 
ttee is trying to tackle—the question of how information can be given 
local law-enforcement officers so as to increase their efficiency. You 
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have mentioned, for instance, income-tax information. Under certain 
circumstances, that can be made available by an executive order of th 
President of the United States. Similarly, information with respect to th 
alcohol-tax payment, which would be very useful in going after boo! 
leggers and people who are evading alcohol-tax payments. That can 
made available to local state enforcement officers. | 


Mr. Leonarp: On the other hand, detectives working on a murder cas 
in a locality cannot get information from Washington from the Socia 
Security files which would help them in the solution of their case. 


Mr. Hattey: Well, that is one of the other problems which we ar 
attacking. An extreme example is, of course, the real situation whiel 
might not concern the federal government at all. Let us suppose that ; 
man here in Chicago is murdered by a killer imported from New York 
The evidence, the defendant, and the gun are all in New York. The 
come into Chicago and leave immediately. It is not a federal crime 
There has been no crime committed in New York; and the Chicag 
police really have no possible means of apprehension. 


Mr. Leonarp: Do you not think that in certain cases like that, then 
the federal government, through its own law-enforcing agency, shoul 
be in a position to aid local police in their own investigation of crim 
without necessarily transferring jurisdiction of the case to the federa 
government? 


Mr. Hattey: You are getting into a subject on which the committee 
in its last month of existence, is turning more and more to advisers sud 
as the American Bar Association, such as Dean Wilson, and such a 
yourself, who are experts in the field. We want to know how to draf 
legislation which will aid the localities in coping with criminals operat 
ing across the country by using modern means of communication am 
transportation and yet avoiding the creation of a superpolice force, whic 
is an anathema, I believe, to the American public. 


Mr. PutrKamner: So the answer certainly does not lie, in your judg 
ment, in turning the whole job over to the federal government simpl 
because the federal government has done a good job in what it has bee 
doing so far? 


Mr. Hattey: Not only from considerations of what would be desi 
able would it not be a good idea, but also it would be impractical. Let 
take even the civil jurisdiction of federal courts. Many people want 1 
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to federal court with their cases. For that reason the government has 
d to pass rules so that only certain cases are taken, even though the 

t might take a much larger variety. The reason is that the federal 
vernment, the federal courts, and the federal prosecuting officers be- 
e so burdened with work that we get a clog. There must be some 
tribution of work in a country this size. 


. Leonarp: So long as we operate under two systems of govern- 
nt, the state and the federal, we are bound to have a situation such as 
u are discussing at present. Is that not right? 


. Hartey: I think so. Dean Wilson, you have given a lot of thought 
that problem, have you not? 


R. Witson: I agree completely with what you say. Certainly in my 
inion, it would be erroneous to attempt to transfer the total respon- 
ility for law enforcement to the federal level. Fundamentally, I think 
t it is a local problem—a problem of the people in each and every 
mmunity. Until the people in the communities understand the signif- 
nee of relationships which are involved, we will not get far. 

or example, I feel that the average person today, as Commissioner 
onard mentioned a moment ago, is unaware when he walks into the 
okie joint of the significance of that activity. The consequences of 
tty gambling are far-reaching, as has been discovered by the Kefauver 
mmiittee and as has been well known for a long while. Certainly any 
e there exists in a community vice in any of its forms, it is an open 
itation for gangsters to come in and organize it, with a view to estab- 
hing a virtual monopoly in that field of criminal activity. They 
nopolize it by corrupting public officials and by acts of terrorism de- 
ed to drive out competitors. They use their political influence not 
ly.to evade the law but also to provide prosecution of competitors in 
der to maintain the monopoly which they have acquired. It is from 
is source that the rich profits come. And it is the rich profits which 
able them to corrupt public officials and to run the risks of killing and 
being killed. 

Mr. PurrkammMer: You gentlemen as experts all agree that the solution 
‘our problem does not lie in turning law enforcement over, as a unit, in 
entirety, to the federal government. Yet, we cannot get away from 
e fact that the people as a whole, perhaps justifiably, are of the belief 
at there is less political interference with the police agencies of the 
deral government and of the state police than is the case with the local 
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enforcement agencies. How are we going to handle this problem 
political control or influence in our local police forces? 


Mr. Harter: Well, the Kefauver Committee has, of course, addres 
itself primarily to that subject. The members of our committee thi 
that, once the public knows the facts, once it feels the full impact of th 
facts which have been garnered—not in any one city or one state but 
over the country—the public will be aroused and will do somethi 
about it. Once that has happened and they are given some help by som 
further legislation increasing the efficiency of the collaboration be- 
tween local and federal officers, and between municipal and state officers, 
then we get back to one basic principle, which is that there is no substi- 
tute for a good, honest, hard-hitting district attorney. 


Mr. Leonaro: I think that that is true. I think that the problem ue 
tween representatives of the federal agencies and the state and local ones 
on the other hand, should be recognized. For example, an officer of the 
federal agency does not patrol a beat; he does not come in intimate con- 
tact with people on that beat who may be trying to evade the law. He is 
not friendly to the law violator through daily contact and observation. 
I think that we have a different problem there than we would have ina 
municipality. Then, again, federal agencies are not called upon to per. 
form the day-in-and-day-out duties of traffic policing and that type ol 
activity. There is a different situation entirely confronting the federa 
agency. Also in the federal service we get career men, persons who ge 
in and devote their lifetime to enforcement work because they are secure 
in their position. One of the things which has to be considered, so fat 
as remedies are concerned, is putting the local police officer in a positior 
where, if he does do his job honestly and right, he is going to remaif 
on that job. 


Mr. Purrkamner: Is it not true that you follow the same system if 
Michigan which the FBI follows—that is, of rotating your personne 
from one area to another? 


Mr. Leonarp: No, we formerly did that, but we have problems of ; 
person going into a locality, bringing up his family, and the persona 
problem that would be his if we constantly rotated him, at great expense 
And then I think that we lose something in local law enforcement unde 
rotation. When an officer is acquainted with the geography of the are 
and the people in that area, he is in a better position to perform his dut 
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d is less inclined to go wrong when he belongs to the local service 
bs, and so on. 


. Purrkamer: That may be, but remember that in England no 
al man is eligible even for admission to his own police force; the 
er is always an outsider. 


R. Witson: Yes, but, once he is appointed to a community, he re- 
ins in that community performing law-enforcement service all his 
. lagree with Commissioner Leonard completely, not only so far as a 
te force is concerned, but even so far as a municipal department. The 
n who remains on a beat and becomes acquainted with the people 
1 the conditions of that beat is in a much better position to provide a 
h quality of police service than one who is changed frequently. 


R. PurrKAMMER: Even though the FBI does follow the system of 
ation ? 


Rr. Witson: I am not completely familiar with the FBI practice, but 
nderstand that they are discontinuing that practice. 


r. Leonarp: Their problem is a different one anyway. 


r. Hattey: In any event, I do not think that the solution to the 
blem of corruption lies there. There are reasons why it is easier to 
rupt a man who is not rotated, who is more accessible. On the other 
d, the man who is more accessible has to spend his money and live 
the community, and his neighbors can see how much money he has 
| how he lives. Basically we have found that corruption exists only 
ere the top authority responsible for law enforcement wants it to 
st. The police commissioner at Miami Beach testified that he was 
d to lay off gambling; therefore, he laid off gambling. That is a pat- 
n which we have found around the country. Where the mayor, where 
board of commissioners, or where the police commissioner want 
enforced, by and large the police officers want to enforce it and will 
orce it. The number of dishonest police officers is very small in any 
munity where their superiors want them to be honest and to do 
job. 

Mr. Leonarp: And I think that the general tendency to pass the buck 
all too prevalent. Parents are too prone to criticize police agencies for 
lure to enforce the law when they completely neglect, in many in- 
nces, their own parental responsibilities. We hear a lot about “juvenile 
inquency,” when actually the term should be more “parental delin- 
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quency”—parents who fail to find out what their children are doing anc 
fail to give them the right guidance. We have youth in crime beca 
there has been a breakdown in the home, the school, and the churel 


‘ 

Mr. PurrxamMer: We have heard of many things which are wrong. 

would like to get your views as to what some of the things are which we 

could do that would lead to improvement. What are some positive 
recommendations which we can make? 


Mr. Leonarp: I would like to make one, and that is on the level of 
state legislation. We have many, many instances where a person has been 
convicted of violent crime; he appeals his case to the supreme or appel- 
late court; he is released on bail; and then he continues in his criminé 
activity to pay off his lawyers on the appeal. Of course, we American: 
insist that a person is presumed to be innocent until proved otherwise; 
but, when a jury finds a person guilty in cases involving violent crime 
I think that, while the appeal is going up, society, for its own protection 
ought to be in a position to insist that that convicted person remain im 
carcerated pending appeal. It would make for a lot less crime. 


Mr. PutrKammer: What about the tenure of office of our police chiefs: 
We have thought a great deal and done a great deal about seeing that 
patrolmen are sure of their jobs. We have given very little attention t 
continuity in office of the head of the force. Now, it may not be an acct 
dent that Milwaukee has almost a permanent tenure for its police chief 
and Milwaukee, I understand, has a very fine reputation for law enforce 
ment, too. 


Mr. Witson: The reputation is fairly earned. I am not confident, how 
ever, that it can be credited completely to the security of tenure whic 
the Milwaukee chief certainly has. There are well-informed persons wh 
are of the opinion that police chiefs in many of our communities hay 
too secure a tenure; that the quality of police service in those communi 
ties would be substantially improved if the police chiefs were removed 
Also involved is the question of discipline—discipline not only of th 
police but of other agencies in the administration of criminal justice 

But in any of these agencies I think that it is only fair that we shoul 
review the situation to determine whether the heads of the organization 
may not have been deprived of suitable control over their personnel b 
the device which you just mentioned, assuring security to patrolmen 
Perhaps the quality of police service in this country would be improve 
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olice chiefs were given a greater control rather than a less control over 
ir personnel. 

Iso involved is the question of educating the public. Perhaps com- 
ity organization is one means. I think that a great deal must be done 
both fields. The problem lies in the grass roots, and this is a democ- 
y. Unless we are going to impose upon our citizens a form of govern- 
nt which is contrary to their wishes, the solution must be found at the 
al level through community organization and public education. We 
© must provide some incentive to the local people for an improvement 
law enforcement. 

he British, for example, have, by a system of conditional grants-in- 
, improved the quality of law enforcement substantially. I think that 
might give some thought to the advisability of such procedure in 
s country at the state level, though probably not at the federal level. 


r. Hatrey: I thoroughly agree with what you have said about the 
al level. I think that it should be pointed out that the Kefauver 
ommendations, which are now being planned, are of course designed 
try to control criminal organization at the higher level, the nation- 
de level, where organized crime seems to wield the most influence 
en it comes into a locality on the basis of organizations around the 
ntry. 

n order to do it, the Kefauver Committee is considering recommen- 
tions to control big-time gambling; some kind of control over the 
re-service, which furnishes gambling information to bookies; and 
1¢ legislation to take away the huge profits which gamblers today and 
minals today seem to be able to keep by systematically evading the 
laws. 


r. PurrkaMmer: It looks to me as if we could agree that lax law 
forcement is plenty of a headache for us but that it is not a new 
enomenon and that it is not going to be solved this year or next year. 
Iso find that we are in agreement that it is not going to be solved by 
ning the whole job over to the federal government and washing our 
al hands of it. 


FACTS ON THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT* 


By RUDOLPH HALLEY 


I PROPOSE to talk about this legal problem of law-enforcement re 
sponsibility in terms of facts. The facts at my disposal have come to me 
because of the great honor bestowed upon me by the United States 
Senate. I have been privileged to serve as counsel for their special com- 
mittee investigating organized crime in interstate commerce. In ten 
months as counsel for that committee, I have conducted hearings in a 
great many cities and in a great many states. Over five hundred wit 
nesses have, more or less reluctantly, laid bare their secrets and thei 
souls, and, as you know, a number of them refused to accommodate 
committee in that respect. But, in the mass of evidence collected, there 
were a great many facts, and they bear very closely on the subject at hand, 

But, first, I would like to say a little bit about the committee. TI 
committee, as every one of you must know, is headed by Estes Kefau 
of Tennessee. His colleagues are Senator O’Conor, Senator Tobey, 
Senator Wiley. We have a staff of about ten lawyers and about an equal 
number of investigators. The United States Senate appropriated, in three 
instalments, the sum of $250,000 with which we were intrusted to investi 
gate crime from Maine to California. We set out to do it, and I believe 
that on March 31, when the committee’s authority expires, the job will be 
done. The work began on May 16. The total time allotted was some 
thing under eleven months. In that time there have been open hearing: 
in Miami, Chicago, San Francisco (where they are taking place today). 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Cleveland, New Orleans, and Tampa. There have 
been closed hearings in Philadelphia and in New York. A week from 
Monday we expect to open hearings in New York City. These will be 
followed by a series of final hearings in Washington. 

The committee naturally has not attempted to be a law-enforcemen' 
organization. We have not attempted to compete with the distrie 
attorneys or the police departments or with the federal law-enforcement 
agencies. We are not seeking out crime. What the committee has at 
tempted to do is to look at crime violations across the various states, t 
piece together the mosaic of criminal violation in each city, and to set 
what the whole picture looks like. The sum of each of the pieces and th 
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al is far greater than it would appear if each incident were taken 
arately. Moreover, our job has been to separate out rumor from fact. 
w that the job is nearing its conclusion and without in any way 
empting to predict what the committee will find, it is a fairly simple 
tter to apply the facts which have been found to the problem at hand. 
irst, we have the problem of the relationship between federal law 
orcement and law enforcement among the states. How has this be- 
complicated by the presence of large criminal gangs with huge 
ces, operating from one end of the country to the other? How has 
come complicated by modern transportation and communication 
ilities? The examples which have come to the attention of the com- 
tee are numberless. Perhaps three precise instances will serve to 
nonstrate. 

irst, in New York. New York is the center of vast wealth. In recent 
ts aggressive criminal enforcement has driven major gambling out 
e city. Across the Hudson River, a scant fifteen minutes’ drive, is 
w Jersey. There were operating there a series of gambling houses at 
lace called Lodi. The people running these gambling houses were 
th persons as Joe Adonis, Salvador Moretti, and other persons whose 
es have become almost day-to-day household words in this country 
ell-known gangsters. How were they able to operate? Their tele- 
ne numbers were distributed on cards widely around New York 
y. People were invited to come over and gamble. When the people 
ived there, they found games in progress of such size that, when 
ly the bubble began to break, it was learned that each month during 
operations checks totaling $1,000,000 were cashed by suckers. Now 
all can visualize the size of a gambling operation in which, after 
ng the amount of cash brought into the place by well-heeled citizens 
ious to get rid of a bit of their burden, these people then, penniless, 
to cash checks—checks totaling a million dollars a month! The 
ressive district attorney, Frank Hogan, in New York County caught 
poor devil who would get the checks in New Jersey and cash them 
bank in New York. The man had nothing to do with the gambling 
ll, but he went to jail for a felony—for aiding and abetting the gam- 
g game. The New Jersey authorities, goaded into action, seized one 
r lad, well down the line in the investors in this syndicate. He pleaded 
Ity, and he went to jail. Another participant in the gambling game 
indorsed every one of these checks, and they had been cashed over a 
iod of five months, totaling five million dollars. The man who in- 
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dorsed every one of these checks was not prosecuted in New Jersey at 
The other five or six conspirators went scot-free, and the game was co 
tinued until early this year. Then, after the Kefauver Committee he 
open hearings on the subject, suddenly all have been indicted in the 
state of New Jersey. Now, the New York prosecutor, vigorous as he 
was, had no legal weapon with which to prosecute anybody but the one 
man who cashed the checks. The New Jersey authorities, on their own 
responsibility, did not see fit to act. ; 
Another example which might touch your own city here in Chicage 
came up at our hearings. It appeared in connection with a Chicagoan 
who had gone to Dallas and had sat down with the chief of police of 
Dallas and discussed ways and means of opening up the city of Dallas 
for organized crime. This man was preceded by another Chicagoan who, 
quite frankly, discussed how crime is set up, how it is organized, and 
how the police would be taken care of. Good police work in Dallas re 
sulted in this entire scheme being found out and stopped. But the infor- 
mation was not available to your local authorities here. There was no 
channel through which it could be made available, and this man and 
others continued to carry on whatever activities they had in Chicago 
without your local law-enforcement authorities having the ability to see 
an utterly devastating record made by one of them on how they oper- 
ated in Chicago and how they proposed to operate in other places. 
I could go on with example after example. The simplest with which 
I would like to close these illustrations is the obvious case of a man mur- 
dered by an important killer. The killer, the gun, and all the evidence 
are whisked out of the state, perhaps a thousand miles away, within twa 
or three hours. The local authorities are absolutely powerless to do any- 
thing about it. 
On the level of cooperation and relative position of state and local 
authorities, we have a somewhat different problem. There it is very 
much complicated by jurisdictional questions and overlapping author. 
ity questions and by this almost inevitable question of passing the buck 
In the state of New York the committee is now investigating gambling 
in Saratoga. A few weeks ago we investigated gambling in Newport 
and Covington, Kentucky. In both of these places huge gambling casinos 
operated, gambling rooms at least the size of the room in which we are 
sitting, elaborately decorated, certainly not fly-by-night establishments 
In both cities the chiefs of police testified that they did not know thai 
there was any gambling. They had never been in these places. But, com 
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ting our own investigation in Newport and Covington, Kentucky, 
simply got into a taxicab early this year before the bird was flushed 
the heat was on and asked which was the best joint to go to. The 
icab driver gave us our choice. But the chief of police did not know 
ing about it! In Saratoga, New York, the state police went into every 
of seven gambling joints in 1947 and made a list of the equipment: 
en dice tables, four roulette tables, of which three were operating, two 
ck-a-lucks, and so on. The list went to the head of the state police 
1947, and—two or three years later—gambling was shut down in 
atoga. Now, what is the problem in this division of responsibility 
ide a state? There generally is a state police force. In New York 
problem at Saratoga was that the state police had no authority to go 
the township of Saratoga unless specifically ordered to do so by the 
ernor, and they did not have such orders. There is the county attor- 
- with an investigating staff. But he generally relies on the police or 
sheriff, or they rely on him. Then you have in each locality a munic- 
1 constable or local police, and he is generally busy directing traffic 
hopes that the state police or the sheriff will do something about law 
orcement. Finally, you have the sheriff’s office, which, I must say, has 
bably been the chief problem throughout the country. It almost al- 
s overlaps somebody else’s jurisdiction. It almost always is a political 
ce, with its incumbents recruited by the spoils system, openly and 
kly; and, generally, it simply is not equipped to conduct any kind of 
ent. criminal investigation. It is an anachronism and one which 
y states may well consider abolishing as being simply a waste of the 
ple’s money in so far as its prosecuting or investigating powers go. 
ese overlapping jurisdictions certainly create the buck-passing, the 
ficiency, and a condition in which there is generally a lack of coopera- 
that criminals simply do not get caught. In addition to that, in the 
lities primarily—and it is generally in the localities, because in fed- 
1 law enforcement and when dealing with law enforcement over 
€ areas, corruption is much more difficult, and the people are less 
essible and too many people have to be seen to make it worth while— 
corruption problem is a great one. Your own governor testified be- 
our committee, and I think that he very ably summed up the situa- 
1. He said: “You have some cases where money is actually passed. 
have others, where, because of political contributions, the sheriffs 
ocal officials are powerless to enforce the law against their benefac- 
” And then we have the extreme situation in which two or three 
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gamblers actually got in office and testified before our committee: “V 
control five thousand votes. Who’s going to shut us down? We'd liket 
see it happen.” And it did not happen; nobody acted. 

Then there is public indifference. That has been a great problem. A 
Attorney-General McGrath has pointed out, people are unable to se 
the extent to which the corruption is created by permitting gamblers t 
operate and to penetrate into every portion of law enforcement and t 
see the way in which the profits and the power gained by the gamblin: 
profits are used, not only in that field, but in all fields of criminal actiy 
ity. Gambling profits are used to support narcotic rings, auto-theft rings 
and practically every conceivable type of crime. Only about a year ag 
the brother of one of the leading gangsters in the United States was sen 
to jail by the United States Department of Justice in a plot to counter 
feit money orders. The ramifications are endless, but the real money i 
in gambling; and, through the gambling, organized crime is able t 
finance these other activities. 

Now there are certain solutions, and they are being taken up by th 
committee. One is to do something about sheriffs’ offices in general. Th 
other is to work out certain procedures for cooperation and to avoi 
overlapping, certainly to work out procedures so that state police wil 
have the ability to go into a locality and make an arrest. As I recall it 
there is a gambling place called the “Hyde Park” in southern Il 
nois. Your governor had the state police raid it. When I last heard 6 
the situation, the state police had been ordered to return all the evidence 
The raid was illegal, because, as the judge interpreted the Illinois | 
the state police were confined to patrolling the roads and could not rai 
a gambling joint. So that jurisdiction must be worked out, procedure 
for cooperation must be worked out, and responsibility must be square 
ly and definitely placed so that there will be no more passing of the buck 
With that done, it should be a fairly simple matter to make all moder: 
facilities available to every local law-enforcement officer, so that ¢ 
governor, when he finds a breakdown in local law enforcement, can pu 
the state police into the localities and work out a means of cooperation 

Let us turn to the problem of federal and state jurisdiction and 
relative places which they have. Naturally the work of our commi 
has focused mainly on gambling. Gambling is not inherently abhorren 
to the American people. Up to this time federal legislation directed a 
crime has had to do with crimes involved in the crossing of a state bord 
such as the Mann Act, or the Interstate Kidnapping Act, or the ac 
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Teda hid bad to do with Senne 
ral government. For instance, if you rob a bank any 
1 States, woe unto you, because, since practically every 
red by the United States government, the FBI will get after 
if you rob an ordinary citizen, taking a lot more money, there 
al jurisdiction, and local law-enforcement officers will have 
difficulty in catching you if you are able to get across a state line, 
ir evidence goes with you. Now, the one other field in which the 
al government has injected itself is the narcotics field, even though — 
Joes not necessarily involve crossing state lines or any actual fed- 
rest. But narcotics have been so offensive to the public morality 
there has never been any thought but that the federal government 
d regulate narcotics traffic and prosecute narcotics violators. So the 
ion to which we come really is whether or not this gambling prob- 
points up an organized-crime problem which will create such a 
1 in the nostrils of the public that some federal jurisdiction must 
a d to enable federal authorities to cooperate with state authorities 
ntrol the situation. This cannot be done on the local level. 
I have talked about now is known. Without going into illustra- 
1 upon illustration, the committee’s investigation into wire service 
the influence of the Capone mob on the wire services and in book- 
ig in the states from Chicago to Maine and out again to California 
lorida. It was detected by putting together pieces of testimony 
had to be found on the scene in each one of these spots. It could 
ve been done by any one law-enforcement official in any one state. 
ere must be a solution to this. It seems to me that if the commit- 
ds and if the United States Congress believes that these organized 
als are really menacing our democratic form of government, and 
committee finds and if the Congress believes that gambling is the 
icle upon which they are traveling this road, then the solution must 
ro cut at the heart of this gambling syndicate, to make it impossible 
hem to function in a way such that they can corrupt officials through- 
‘the country. The solution must make it impossible for them to 
wire the great wealth which they seem to have amassed. 
approach which the committee is using is to recommend doing 
thing to make it impossible for the wire services to give these 
blers the edge which they now have on the general public; to make 
ossible for them to function in an organized way; to make it im- 
e for big, concentrated sums of money to travel in interstate 
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commerce for iS puisfoue of bane’ d 
. law so that they must pay their rates. ‘is means 1 
for some to file a tax return saying “$35,000 miscellane om 
no explanation. I am just picking a figure out Re tc air, but, | De 
such returns are not uncommon. Miscellaneous income—no exp 
filed—no sources given of this income. I know what happens to the o 
nary businessman who tries to do it. He has a very tough s ys % 
the income-tax people, but in the case of Tony Accardo of this ci 
was a notation on the bottom of “income of a general nature.” The a 
had been to see him and found that he had no books or records | 
would not talk about it, so there was nothing to do. That closed ¢ 
case. Something, of course, must be done about that. In addition, 
must have procedures for cooperation—that is, an immunity bill prox 
ing for waiver of immunity so that testimony can be dragged out oie 
of these criminals. This will at least give us a start. I do not think 
the work of the Kefauver Committee indicates that we can even bi be 
to think in terms of a police state or of attempting to ask the fe de 
government to enforce all laws. But, rather, to make possible more ¢ 
ful day-to-day cooperation in the sense of furnishing information ai 
providing federal legislation to give federal jurisdiction at the pro 
places and at the sore spots. z 
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